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1/i/7hy  should  freedom  of  speech  nod  freedom 
of  the  press  be  allowed?  \%/7hy  should  a gov- 
ernment which  is  doing  what  it  believes  to  be 
right  allow  itself  to  be  criticized?  ^t  would  not 
allow  opposition  bg  lethal  weapons,  ^/deas  are 
much  more  fatal  things  than  guns,  }/|/?bg  should 
ang  man  be  allowed  to  bug  a printing  press  and 
disseminate  pernicious  opinions  calculated  to 
embarrass  the  government? 
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An  Eighteenth-Century  Coin  Chart:  A Mystery  Solved 

David  F.  Fanning  and  Eric  P.  Newman 

In  the  Summer  1996  issue  of  The  Asylum,  Eric  P.  Newman  published  an 
article  describing  two  large  eighteenth-century  coin  conversion  charts, 
one  apparently  British  and  the  other  American.1  Neither  chart  included 
imprint  information,  leaving  the  identities  of  the  printers  and  the  dates 
and  places  of  publication  uncertain.  Accompanying  the  article  were 
copies  of  both  charts,  and  a contest  was  announced  with  a prize  offered 
to  whoever  was  able  to  identify  the  publications. 

No  one  ever  claimed  the  prize. 

Thirteen  years  later,  the  sources  of  the  coin  charts  have  been  identi- 
fied. The  American  version  of  the  chart  was  printed  for  and  included 
in  William  Guthrie’s  A New  System  of  Modern  Geography,  which  was 
published  by  Mathew  Carey  in  Philadelphia  in  two  volumes,  one  in  1794 
and  the  other  in  1795. 2 This  encyclopedia  of  the  world  was  based  on 
earlier  British  editions  of  Guthrie’s  work,  which  are  the  sources  of  the 
British  version  of  the  chart. 

The  Guthrie  work  is  a large  reference,  published  in  England  begin- 
ning in  1770. 3 It  went  through  a number  of  British  editions,  which  were 
published  as  single  volumes;  the  1794-95  edition  published  by  Carey  is 
the  first  American  edition,  and  was  issued  as  a two-volume  set.  This 
American  edition  (Figure  1)  is  especially  important  as  it  expands  the 
coverage  of  America  from  the  39  pages  in  the  fifth  British  edition  to 

1 Eric  P.  Newman,  “Developing  Commentary  and  Observations  on  Deferences  between 
American  and  English  Foreign  Exchange  Broadsides  Having  No  Date  or  Place  of  Issue,” 
The  Asylum  14.1  (Summer  1996),  pp.  3-5,  insert. 

2 W.  Guthrie,  A New  System  of  Modern  Geography:  Or,  a Geographical,  Historical,  and  Com- 
mercial Grammar;  and  Present  State  of  the  Several  Nations  of  the  World  (Philadelphia: 
Mathew  Carey,  1794-95).  4to.  572;  xi,  (1),  704,  43,  (I)  pages.  Two  copperplate  engravings 
are  called  for  in  Volume  I and  two  folded  tables  in  Volume  II. 

3 W.  Guthrie,  A New  Geographical,  Historical  and  Commercial  Grammar  and  Present  State 
of  the  Several  Kingdoms  of  the  World. . . with  a Table  of  the  Coins  of  All  Nations,  arid  Their 
Value  in  English  Money  (London:  Printed  for  J.  Knox,  1770). 
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Problems. 
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P Problems. 
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Continent*  and  bland*. 

JV.  The  Situation  and  Extent  of  Empire*,  Kingdom*,  State*, 


Province*,  and  Colonies. 
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Metals,  Minerals,  natural  Curiofitic*,  Seas,  Rivers, 


Pay*,  Promontories,  and  Lake*. 
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.V1L  Obfervatiomonthc  Change*  that  have  been  anywhere 
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ear'v  Period*  of  HIAory. 
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and  Military  Strength. 
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X.  Their  Language,  Learning,  Art*,  Science*,  Manufac- 
ture*, ami  Commerce. 

XI.  The  chief  Cities,  Structure*,  Ruin*,  aw?  .artificial  Curio- 

fitir*. 

XII.  The  Longitude,  Latitude,  Bearing*,  and  Diftaaccs  of 

principal  Places  from  Philadelphia. 


I.  A Geographical  Index, 

WITH  TO*  MAMCS  ASD  tlACr.S  At.fU A«»TtCACt.T  S**ANRt!>i 

II.  A Table  of  the  Coins  of  all  Nations, . 

' 

amd  ratJR  vAtor  in  dollars  and  cknt*. 

III.  A Chronological  Table  of  remarkable  Events, 


fROM  TOC  CSKATJON  TO  TUX  MtfcBXNT  TIM*. 


IV.  The  late  Difeoveries  of  Hcrfchell,  and  other  Aflronomcrs. 
By  WILLIAM  GUTHRIE,  F.scl 


rim  ASTftoA-o.ifrr.j/.  parts  copsected  sr  dp.  pittea-hou,se. 
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I N TWO  VOLUMES. 

VOLUME  I. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION, 

CO**tCTlD,  IM*COVtD,  AND  GREATLY  XVl-ARCID. 


t - t . i 


PHILADELPHIA! 

PRINTED  BY  MATHEW  CAREY, 

9 t».  J.  M.DCC.X CIV, 


Figure  1.  The  title  page  of  Volume  I of  William  Guthrie’s  A New  System  of 
Modern  Geography  (Philadelphia,  1794). 
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341  pages  of  detailed  discussion.  Charles  Evans,  in  Volume  9 of  his 
masterpiece  American  Bibliography,4  wrote  the  following  about  the  first 
American  edition: 

Preface  dated,  Philadelphia,  February  5,  1794.  An  edition  of  twenty-five 
hundred  copies  was  printed.  The  second  volume,  printed  in  1795,  contains 
a seven  page  list  of  subscribers’  names,  which  varies  in  different  copies, 
indicating  that  additional  names  were  added  during  printing.  The  Amer- 
ican part  of  the  work  was  furnished,  page  by  page,  by  Jedidiah  Morse. 
The  directions  to  the  binder  indicate  that  forty-seven  maps  were  issued 
to  subscribers  with  the  work  — seventeen  for  the  first  volume,  and  thirty 
for  the  second  volume  — but  these  are  seldom,  or  never  found  bound  with 
the  work.  In  1795,  Carey  published  his  American  Atlas,  with  twenty-one 
maps,  most  of  which  bear  the  inscription:  “Engraved  for  Carey’s  American 
edition  of  Guthrie’s  Geography  improved.”  And  in  1796,  Carey’s  General 
Atlas,  with  forty-five  maps,  which  include  all  the  maps  issued  in  connection 
with  his  edition  of  Guthrie.  It  is  in  the  form  of  this  General  Atlas,  that  the 
maps  which  should  accompany  this  work  are  usually  found. 

Evans  assigns  the  first  American  volume  of  Guthrie  his  number  27077, 
and  the  second  volume  28782  (as  each  of  the  two  volumes  making  up 
the  work  was  printed  by  a separate  printer  in  a different  year,  Evans 
treats  them  as  independent  publications).  The  preface  to  the  second 
volume  is  dated  April  27,  1795.  The  coin  conversion  chart  is  included 
as  a folded  table  in  Volume  II,  which  also  includes  a folded  table  listing 
exports  from  the  United  States. 

The  primary  author  of  this  work,  William  Guthrie  (1708-1770),  was 
born  in  Brechin,  Scotland.5  He  translated  Cicero  but  is  best  remem- 
bered for  his  Geography.  An  initial  geographical  work  was  published 
by  him  in  1769,  but  the  following  year  saw  the  publication  of  the  first 

4 Charles  Evans,  American  Bibliography:  A Chronological  Dictionary  of  All  Books,  Pamphlets 
and  Periodical  Publications  Printed  in  the  United  States  of  America  from  the  Genesis  of 
Printing  in  163 9 down  to  and  Including  the  Year  1820,  with  Bibliographical  and  Biographical 
Notes,  Volume  9:  1793-1794  (Chicago:  printed  for  the  author,  1925).  Evans  died  while  his 
work  was  still  being  conducted;  the  project  was  completed  through  1800,  after  which  vari- 
ous other  researchers,  most  notably  Ralph  R.  Shaw  and  Richard  H.  Shoemaker,  continued 
the  project. 

5 Much  of  the  information  concerning  the  people  who  produced  the  Carey  edition  comes 
from  John  Rennie  Short,  “A  New  Mode  of  Thinking:  Creating  a National  Geography  in 
the  Early  Republic,”  in  Surveying  the  Record:  North  American  Scientific  Exploration  to  1930, 
edited  by  Edward  Carlos  Carter  II  (Philadelphia:  American  Philosophical  Society,  1999) 
pp. 19-50. 
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edition  of  his  main  geographical  work.  The  book  went  through  many 
editions  in  England,  with  a 24th  edition  appearing  in  1827  and  print- 
ings appearing  through  1842.  The  Carey  edition  is  the  only  eighteenth- 
century  American  printing  of  the  work,  though  revisions  were  pub- 
lished in  the  nineteenth  century  under  different  titles  and  by  different 
authors. 

The  first  American  edition  was  published  by  Mathew  Carey  (1760- 
1839),  who  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  An  Irish  Catholic,  he  was 
forced  to  flee  his  native  land  after  publishing  various  works  criticizing 
the  British  Penal  Laws  that  subjugated  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
Ireland.  He  was  briefly  imprisoned  for  these  publications,  after  which 
he  spent  some  time  in  France  and  eventually  moved  to  Philadelphia  in 
1784. 

Unsurprisingly,  Carey  detested  the  British,  and  his  edition  of  Guth- 
rie reflects  this  feeling.  Guthrie  had  stated  in  the  1795  British  edition 
that  “No  country  in  Europe  equals  England  in  the  beauty  of  its  pros- 
pects, or  the  opulence  of  its  inhabitants.”  In  Carey’s  American  edition, 
this  has  been  unsubtly  changed  to  “England  swarms  with  beggars.”6 

Carey  became  a very  successful  publisher  in  America.  Among  his 
better-known  works  is  the  American  Museum,  a periodical  that  remains 
of  considerable  importance  today.  He  was  encouraged  in  his  business 
pursuits  by  a number  of  prominent  people,  including  Lafayette. 

Carey  contracted  with  Jedidiah  Morse  to  expand  the  American  con- 
tent for  his  edition  of  Guthrie’s  Geography.  Morse  was  born  in  Wood- 
stock,  Connecticut,  in  1761  and  died  in  1826.  He  is  often  considered 
the  father  of  American  geography,  publishing  a number  of  textbooks 
on  the  subject.  He  was  also  a clergyman  and  the  father  of  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  inventor  of  the  telegraph.  In  addition  to  the  important  content 
added  by  Jedidiah  Morse,  Carey  consulted  with  David  Rittenhouse  (Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Mint,  1792-95)  on  some  of  the  astronomical 
data  included  in  this  American  edition  of  Guthrie’s  Geography. 

The  text  includes  additional  content  of  numismatic  interest  to  that 
contained  in  the  coin  conversion  chart.  The  paper  money  issued  by  the 
American  Continental  Congress  is  discussed,  as  are  the  attempts  by  the 
British  to  counterfeit  this  currency  in  an  effort  to  destroy  the  American 
economy.  Inflation  is  also  described. 


6 As  noted  in  Short,  “A  New  Mode  of  Thinking,”  p.  27. 
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The  extensive  title  page  of  each  volume  of  the  American  edition 
includes  the  following  content  information: 

A Table  of  the  Coins  of  all  Nations, 

AND  THEIR  VALUE  IN  DOLLARS  AND  CENTS. 

No  numismatic  writings  of  which  we  are  aware  quote,  cite,  or  refer  to 
this  topic  as  being  covered  in  Carey’s  publication.  Eckfeldt  and  DuBois 
(1842),  for  instance,  were  careful  to  mention  Bonneville  (1806,  French) 
and  Kelly  (1821,  British)  as  background  sources  for  studies  of  world- 
wide money,  but  do  not  mention  Guthrie’s  work,  which  was  published 
in  Philadelphia  where  their  own  book  was  published.  Although  Guth- 
rie’s table  does  not  schedule  metallic  composition  and  weights,  it  covers 
descriptions  of  virtually  all  the  coins  Eckfeldt  and  DuBois  include. 

Carey  did  the  printing  for  the  first  volume,  but  had  Philadelphia 
printer  Richard  Folwell  print  the  second  volume.7  They  were  published 
at  an  aggregate  price  of  $16,  then  a considerable  sum,  and  had  a print 
run  of  2,500  copies.  It  was  an  enormous  undertaking,  but  Carey  had  a 
very  good  reputation  and  a well-organized  distribution  network. 

The  Carey  foreign  coin  conversion  chart  is  of  considerable  historical 
importance  to  students  of  American  numismatics.  Part  of  the  reason 
that  identifying  its  source  was  difficult  in  the  past  was  probably  because 
it  had  been  assumed  that  the  work  was  a broadside:  a separately  issued 
publication  intended  for  distribution  on  its  own.  In  fact,  it  is  a table 
printed  for  inclusion  in  a book  and  hence  not  a separate  imprint.  This 
does  not  diminish  the  table’s  significance,  however,  as  apparently  the 
most  detailed  coin  conversion  chart  of  eighteenth-century  America. 

Recently,  in  examining  several  copies  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
American  edition  of  Guthrie’s  Geography,  it  was  observed  that  on  some 
printings  of  the  coin  conversion  table  there  was  printed  under  the  cen- 
ter of  the  bottom  border: 

PHILADELPHIA:  Printed  for  M.  CAREY  by  R.  FOLWELL, 

The  printer’s  name  had  been  added  to  the  conversion  table  in  the 
course  of  printing  — possibly  because  separate  copies  of  the  table  might 
be  needed,  and  the  source  would  then  be  clearly  stated. 

Some  numismatically  related  personalities  who  were  listed  as  sub- 

7 On  the  lower  part  of  the  last  page  of  Volume  II  of  the  American  edition  appears  the  line: 

“Printed  by  R.  FOLWELL  for  MATHEW  CAREY.” 
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scribers  in  the  American  edition  of  Guthrie’s  Geography  were  Tench 
Francis,  Jr.,  Hugh  Gaine,  James  Jarvis,  Robert  Morris,  John  Nixon, 
Joseph  Nourse,  David  Rittenhouse,  David  Sellers,  and  President 
George  Washington. 

As  a final  note,  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  readers  to  know  how 
the  puzzle  of  the  mystery  coin  conversion  chart  was  solved.  On  a recent 
visit  with  Eric  P.  Newman,  David  Fanning  was  shown  the  original  chart 
that  was  reproduced  for  the  1996  Asylum  article.  Fanning  took  a photo 
of  it  with  his  iPhone  and,  upon  returning  to  his  hotel,  used  the  photo  to 
look  up  the  exact  title  of  the  chart  on  Google.  He  almost  immediately 
located  the  book  in  which  it  was  included.  The  time  he  spent  actively 
searching  for  the  source  of  the  chart  was  perhaps  two  minutes.  Let  no 
one  suggest  that  new  technology  is  the  enemy  of  the  bibliophile. 


Help  Promote  the  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society 

Howard  A.  Daniel  III  sets  up  a club  table  to  represent  the  Numismatic 
Bibliomania  Society  (and  the  International  Bank  Note  Society, 
Numismatics  International,  and  the  Philippines  Collectors  Forum)  at 
both  of  the  annual  American  Numismatic  Association  events,  the 
Florida  United  Numismatists  (FUN),  and  the  International  Paper 
Money  Show. 

The  Asylum  and  NBS  membership  applications  are  given  to  numisma- 
tists interested  in  the  society  from  the  table.  Journals  and  applications 
for  the  other  societies  are  also  given  out. 

There  are  also  world  bank  notes  and  world  coins  to  give  to  young 
and  new  numismatists  in  a packet  which  includes  a consolidated  mem- 
bership application  form  for  all  four  groups.  References  are  given  to 
numismatists  but  especially  to  teachers  and  scout  counselors,  for  them 
to  use  with  their  students  and  scouts. 

Howard  always  needs  volunteers  to  staff  the  table  and  needs  your 
unwanted  references,  world  banknotes,  and/or  world  coins.  Please 
contact  Howard  at  hadaniel3@msn.com  to  make  the  donation  arrange- 
ments. The  best  method  to  get  them  to  him  is  to  take  them  to  one  of 
the  three  shows,  otherwise,  you  can  mail  them  to  him.  Howard  can 
also  send  a thank-you  letter  to  each  donor  which  will  document  their 
donation  for  tax  purposes. 


“You  Don’t  Say”:  Numismatic  Quarterly  Quiz 

Myron  Xenos 

1.  Pillar  dollars  counterstamped  with  GR  in  a circle  were  for  use 
in  which  Caribbean  island? 

2.  The  German  operation  that  counterfeited  pound  notes  during 
WWII  went  by  what  name? 

3.  A so-called  dollar  featured  a Ferris  wheel,  issued  for  what  ex- 
position? 

4.  During  what  year  was  a copper  coin  issued  for  Prince  Edward 
Island? 

5.  By  what  name  are  the  Sommer  Islands  now  known? 

6.  Which  country  struck  coins  for  the  Culion  Leper  Colony? 

7.  Who  was  mintmaster  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  when  coinage 
was  first  struck  there? 

8.  Arrows  were  placed  at  the  date  of  US  minor  coins  in  1853  for 
what  purpose? 

9.  Where  was  the  Deseret  Mint  (also  known  as  Bullock’s  Money 
Mint)  located? 

10.  Name  the  four  states  that  struck  official  state  coins  during  the 
1780s. 

11.  What  are  the  two  denominations  of  the  Feuchtwanger  tokens 
and  what  year  are  they  dated? 

12.  We  all  know  of  George  Heath,  but  what  was  the  first  name  of 
Mr.  Heath  of  Counterfeit  Detector  fame? 


Answers  are  on  page  143. 


So,  Who  Is  This  George  Kolbe,  Anyway? 

Pete  Smith 

While  strolling  through  the  paths  of  the  Walker  Art  Center  sculpture 
garden,  I noticed  a life-size  bronze  nude.  The  plaque  identified  the  art- 
ist as  George  Kolbe.  I didn’t  know  Kolbe  was  a sculptor.  Who  is  this 
guy? 

Let’s  step  back  a moment.  I knew  that  George  Frederick  Kolbe  was 
the  founder  (with  Jack  Collins)  of  our  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Soci- 
ety. He  is  a well-respected  dealer  in  numismatic  literature  and  a familiar 
face  at  our  annual  NBS  meetings.  Let’s  refer  to  him  as  Kolbe  the  book- 
seller. 

Kolbe  the  sculptor  is  someone  else.  He  was  born  in  Germany  — in 
Waldheim,  Saxony  — on  April  13,  1877.  In  German  his  name  is  spelled 
Georg,  without  the  “e”.  His  father  was  a painter  and  Georg  also  initially 
studied  to  become  a painter,  in  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Paris. 

In  Rome  in  1897,  Georg  met  Auguste  Rodin,  who  greatly  influenced 
his  interest  in  sculpture.  He  later  studied  under  Louis  Tuaillon  in  Rome 
from  1898  to  1901.  Returning  to  Germany,  he  settled  in  Leipzig  briefly 
and  then  Berlin  in  1904.  His  early  work  was  supported  by  art  dealer 
Paul  Cassiver.  The  1912  graceful  dancer  Die  Tanzerin  (“The  Ballerina”) 
is  probably  his  best  known  and  most  loved  work. 

From  this  he  earned  his  first  public  commission  to  produce  a monu- 
ment for  the  Jewish  poet  Heinrich  Heine  at  Frankfurt.  Kolbe  invited 
the  dancers  Vaslav  Nijinsky  and  Tamara  Karsavina  to  pose  in  his  studio. 
They  were  appearing  in  the  ballet  Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose.  With  their  in- 
spiration, the  Heine  monument  shows  a male  and  a female  dancer  atop 
a pedestal. 

Kolbe  is  considered  one  of  the  great  sculptors  of  his  time,  working 
in  an  innovative  style.  While  the  monumental  sculptures  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century  were  personifications  of  virtue,  Kolbe’s  figures  were 
autonomous  nudes  representing  the  human  spirit. 
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Pete  Smith 


Figure  1.  Medal  commemorating  Kolbe  the  sculptor  (photo  courtesy  of 
Kolbe  the  bookseller). 


Georg  served  with  the  German  infantry  during  World  War  I.  He 
was  spared  from  combat  and  continued  to  sculpt  in  Constantinople.  He 
was  named  a professor  in  1918  and  admitted  to  the  Prussian  Academy 
of  Arts  in  1919.  After  the  war  Kolbe’s  work  evolved  toward  geometric 
figures.  In  the  1920s  he  competed  for  public  commissions.  He  produced 
monuments  and  cenotaphs  for  Beethoven  and  Nietzsche.  During  this 
time  he  also  collected  paintings  of  other  contemporary  artists. 

The  cheerful  female  figures  of  his  early  years  became  more  sad  and 
lonely  after  the  death  in  1927  of  Kolbe’s  wife  Benjamine.  He  built  a new 
house  and  studio  in  a western  suburb  of  Berlin  to  be  near  her  grave. 

Kolbe  was  attacked  by  conservative  and  anti-Semitic  forces  for  his 
creation  of  the  Heine  memorial.  The  sculpture  was  removed  from  its 
pedestal  and  put  into  storage  in  April  of  1933.  It  was  called  the  “Spring 
Song  of  Kolbe”  and  spared  from  scrap  drives  during  the  war.  It  was 
returned  to  its  public  place  in  1947  in  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Heine. 

With  the  rise  of  the  National  Socialist  movement,  Kolbe’s  style 
changed  again,  expressed  as  heroic  realism  with  athletic  male  nudes. 
The  German  Ministry  of  Public  Enlightenment  and  Propaganda  pre- 
pared a list  in  1944  of  1041  artists  that  were  crucial  to  National  Socialist 
culture  and  exempt  from  military  service.  Kolbe  was  on  the  list,  so  he 
wasn’t  called  into  service  at  age  67.  Although  his  sculptures  supported 
Nazi  ideals,  he  declined  a commission  for  a Hitler  portrait. 
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So,  Who  Is  This  George  Kolhe? 

Kolbe  completed  about  1000  sculptures,  but  many  were  damaged,  de- 
stroyed, or  melted  during  Germany’s  wars.  He  suffered  from  cancer  and 
loss  of  eyesight  and  died  on  November  20,  1947.  His  home  and  studio  in 
Berlin  opened  as  the  Georg-Kolbe-Museum  in  1950  (with  a website  at 
http://www.georg-kolbe-museum.de/kolbe-engl.htm).  The  museum  has 
expanded  to  include  the  works  of  other  artists.  The  museum  sponsors 
the  Georg  Kolbe  Prize  for  contemporary  art. 

His  work  at  the  Walker  Art  Center  in  Minneapolis  is  Junge  Frau 
(“Young  Woman”),  completed  in  1926.  It  is  described  as  the  high  point 
of  his  mature  style. 

Are  the  Kolbes  related?  I asked  Kolbe  the  bookseller  if  he  was  famil- 
iar with  Kolbe  the  sculptor.  He  has  collected  some  Kolbe  art  books,  a 
medal,  and  a small  bronze  sculpture  but  cannot  make  a family  connec- 
tion. I have  a general  knowledge  of  genealogy  resources  but  was  unable 
to  find  much  on  the  ancestry  of  either  Kolbe. 

So,  what  is  the  importance  of  Kolbe  the  sculptor  in  numismatic 
literature?  Probably  none,  but  I still  believe  the  name  makes  this  an 
interesting  story. 


Answers  to  the  Numismatic  Quarterly  Quiz  (see  page  140):  1)  Jamaica;  2)  Operation  Bernhard; 
3)  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893;  4)  1871;  5)  Bermuda;  6)  Philippines;  7)  John  Hull;  8)  to 
signify  reduction  in  weight;  9)  Salt  Lake  City;  10)  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Jersey  (New  York’s  coins  were  not  official,  and  New  Hampshire  only  produced  patterns); 
11)1  cent  and  3 cents,  1837;  12)  Laban. 


The  Numismatic  Bulldog:  Tales  from  the  Road 

Leonard  Augsburger  and  Joe I Orosz 


We  recently  spent  a few  days  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  on  the  trail  of 
Frank  Stewart  and  all  things  First  Mint.  It  is  good  to  get  one’s  ducks  in  a 
row  prior  to  traveling  to  archival  repositories,  and  much  time  is  typically 
spent  on  the  Internet  checking  things  in  advance.  On  this  trip,  Frank 
Stewart’s  building  and  demolition  permits  for  the  first  Mint  campus 
were  a prime  target.  Internet  sites  geared  towards  architectural  research 
in  Philadelphia  made  it  look  like  a slam  dunk.  You  show  up,  they  greet 
you  with  a fresh  cup  of  Starbucks,  and  roll  out  the  red  carpet  for  any- 
one willing  to  take  an  interest  in  their  corner  of  the  world.  Yup,  this 
would  be  a simple  set  of  documents  to  retrieve.  Now,  let’s  set  the  scene 
here.  The  day  previous,  we  had  been  granted  access  to  the  interior  of 
the  Philadelphia  Mint  exhibit  space,  in  order  to  get  a first-hand  look  at 
Frank  Stewart’s  unique  pair  of  silver-center  cent  planchets.  So  perhaps 
we  were  a bit  spoiled  in  our  archival  questing. 

The  next  day  began  by  driving  from  New  Jersey  into  downtown 
Philadelphia.  The  weather  was  great,  traffic  wasn’t  too  bad  for  a get- 
away day  into  a holiday  weekend,  and  parking  was  duly  acquired  for 
the  usual  center-city  pricing  — which  is  to  say  excessive,  but  still  a good 
proposition  when  one  considers  the  prospect  of  paying  for  hotel  rooms 
in  central  Philadelphia. 

From  there  we  headed  over  to  the  Department  of  Licenses  and  In- 
spections in  the  Municipal  Services  Building,  where  it  was  said  that  the 
index  for  historic  building  permits  existed.  Until  now  we  had  thought 
that  moats  had  gone  the  way  of  medieval  castles,  but  such  is  not  the  case 
here.  A gatekeeper  on  the  ground  level  of  the  building  allows  you  into 
the  basement  after  you  state  you  are  headed  to  the  “L0I  department.” 
Get  the  verbiage  right,  or  you  may  be  thwarted.  Once  in  the  basement, 
expect  to  be  treated  like  a barbarian  at  the  gate  while  you  wait  in  line  to 
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Figure  1. 

state  your  business  in  LUI.  If  the  cellar  gatekeeper  deems  your  request 
acceptable,  you  are  issued  a ticket  (Figure  1)  and  are  allowed  to  wait 
some  more  in  the  seating  area  until  your  ticket  number  is  called.  More 
waiting,  and  eventually  our  ticket  number  was  announced.  Once  called, 
a long  discussion  ensued  at  the  counter  where  they  insisted  that  the 
building  permit  index  did  not  exist  for  anything  previous  to  2006.  They 
weren’t  quite  sure  where  to  go  from  there  but  suggested  the  City  Re- 
cords in  nearby  City  Hall.  We  thought  better  of  their  advice  and  instead 
taxied  over  to  the  City  Archives  just  west  of  the  30th  Street  station. 

We  knew  the  permits  were  in  the  Archives,  but  they  are  useless 
without  the  index,  as  thousands  upon  thousands  are  issued  every  year. 
We  knew,  of  course,  that  Stewart  purchased  the  first  United  States 
Mint  property  in  April  1907,  but  that  bit  of  information  was  just  a nee- 
dle in  a haystack.  The  index  had  to  be  found  first!  The  archivist  there 
explained  that  the  index  was  in  fact  at  LUI,  and  that  it  was  on  microfilm. 
I got  the  archivist’s  name  and  number,  because  I strongly  suspected  we 
would  have  to  get  someone  to  call  him  personally  later.  In  the  mean- 
time we  took  advantage  of  the  time  there  to  check  their  photo  archive, 
which  yielded  a couple  of  images  of  great  interest  to  us,  including  a very 
high-quality  photograph  of  the  deed  to  the  First  Mint  property.  These 
were  quickly  scanned  (I  never  travel  to  an  archival  repository  without 
a scanner)  and  we  taxied  back  to  the  LUI. 
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More  lines  — we  waited  at  the  groundfloor  and  cellar  gatekeepers,  got 
our  special  waiting  room  ticket,  and  finally  got  to  talk  again  to  someone 
at  L&l.  Still  no  luck;  they  asked  around  in  back  and  no  one  knew  where 
the  index  is.  They  gave  the  name  of  a supervisor,  who  they  said  was 
on  vacation  that  day,  and  suggested  we  call  back  the  next  week.  And 
further,  they  thought  the  indexes  had  been  transferred  over  to  City 
Hall,  but  they  had  no  idea  where.  So  we  trekked  across  the  street  to 
City  Hall. 

The  Philadelphia  City  Hall  is  a wonderfully  grand  structure.  It  feels 
like  you  are  in  the  Old  World  walking  through  this  place.  It  is  so  big  that 
the  inner  courtyard  has  its  own  subway  station.  And  atop  it  all  there  is 
a colossal  statue  of  William  Penn  overlooking  the  city  bureaucracy  as 
it  spins  its  wheels,  which  are  apparently  square.  Anyway,  it’s  not  really 
clear  where  you  are  supposed  to  enter  City  Hall.  We  wandered  around 
until  we  found  the  “311”  information  desk,  where  we  waited  in  line  once 
again.  While  waiting  in  line,  we  were  entertained  by  a woman  in  front  of 
us  who  wished  to  sue  the  city  for  false  imprisonment.  She  said  she  had 
a thousand  dollars  in  cash  with  her,  “enough  money  to  file  a lawsuit.” 
Folks,  we  are  not  making  this  stuff  up.  There  is  no  need  for  fiction  in 
this  world;  all  you  have  to  do  is  write  stuff  that  actually  happens  and  that 
is  plenty  sufficient.  This  was  all  amusing  enough,  except  that  the  poor 
woman  simply  would  not  give  up  her  case,  and  we  were  forced  to  wait  a 
few  minutes  longer  until  the  clerk  dispatched  her  and  we  got  our  turn. 
We  were  directed  to  the  Department  of  Records  in  room  156. 

We  explained  our  situation  to  a gentleman  there  named  Nesbitt,  and 
I must  say  he  was  a true  gentleman.  Mr.  Nesbitt,  if  you  are  out  there 
reading  this,  we  cannot  thank  you  enough;  you  would  have  made  Poor 
Richard  very  proud  today  (a  followup  letter  of  gratitude  was  later  dis- 
patched to  Mr.  Nesbitt’s  management).  Nesbitt’s  department  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  what  we  wanted,  but  he  was  kind  enough  to 
get  the  City  Archivist  on  the  phone,  and  then  contact  the  L&I  folks 
to  sort  things  out.  He  gave  us  the  name  of  someone  in  L£3I  to  talk 
to  directly,  and  we  started  to  feel  slightly  hopeful.  Remember,  we  are 
still  working  on  just  finding  the  indexes.  We  headed  back  over  to  L&l, 
and  even  though  we  had  to  wait  in  line  once  more  for  a ticket  (which 
gave  us  the  privilege  of  waiting  even  more  until  our  ticket  number  was 
called),  the  ticket  dispenser  indicated  that  we  could  use  a house  phone 
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to  directly  call  the  contact  name  furnished  by  Mr.  Nesbitt.  We  headed 
back  up  to  the  counter  and  the  clerk  there  recognized  us  and  indicated 
that  she  could  help  out  (a  good  thing  too,  because  our  contact  name 
was  not  listed  on  the  house  phone  list).  After  about  another  ten  minutes 
of  waiting,  an  employee  from  the  back,  who  actually  knew  where  the 
indexes  were,  came  out  and  asked  us  what  addresses  we  were  interested 
in.  These  were  supplied,  and  after  a few  more  minutes,  the  indexes, 
which  are  on  microfilm,  were  produced.  Now,  there  are  no  microfilm 
readers  in  this  area.  So,  we  were  asked  for  a driver’s  license  as  a deposit 
and  directed  back  across  the  street  to  City  Hall,  where  it  was  alleged 
that  microfilm  readers  existed. 

None  existed  in  the  Department  of  Records  office,  but  we  were  taken 
downstairs  to  their  basement,  where  there  is  a room  containing  ap- 
proximately twelve  broken  microfilm  readers  and  one  working  one.  We 
had  to  be  accompanied  by  an  employee  who  is  going  to  remain  nameless 
for  his  protection:  we  shall  call  him  Mr.  H.  as  in  “helpful”  (speaking  as 
Mr.  S.  as  in  “sarcastic”).  The  single  machine  was  occupied  by  a title 
researcher,  and  we  had  to  wait  for  access.  We  had  to  thread  and  ad- 
vance the  reader  by  hand,  while  Mr.  H made  some  comment  about  the 
machine  “not  working  right.”  The  lot  numbers  were  found  surprisingly 
quickly,  along  with  the  permit  index  numbers,  which  were  quickly  be- 
coming the  holy  grail.  We  attempted  to  photocopy  all  the  information, 
which  did  not  work,  at  which  time  Mr.  H.  observed  that  the  copier 
wasn’t  working,  which  of  course  we  already  knew.  Nevertheless,  we 
had  retrieved  the  index  numbers,  albeit  at  the  expense  of  a sore  hand. 
Then  it  was  back  across  the  street  to  the  Department  of  Licenses  and 
Inspections  in  the  rather  ironically  named  “Municipal  Services  Build- 
ing,” where,  after  yet  another  round  of  tickets  and  waiting,  we  returned 
the  microfilm  and  retrieved  the  driver’s  license,  which-mercifully-they 
were  able  to  find  on  the  first  try. 

We  taxied  yet  again  to  the  City  Archives,  just  in  time  to  sync  up  with 
the  rather  late  lunch  break  of  the  archivist.  So  we  were  yet  again  stymied 
for  an  hour,  but  we  first  filled  out  the  call  slip  with  all  the  index  numbers 
and  then  headed  over  to  the  30th  Street  station  for  some  much-needed 
lunch.  Incidentally,  we  would  like  to  give  some  props  to  our  Philadelphia 
City  Archivist,  David  Baugh.  The  previous  time  the  lead  author  was 
there,  a few  months  before,  some  crazy  elderly  woman  — not  the  same 
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one  we  met  in  City  Hall  trying  to  sue  the  city  — made  a daily  visit  to  the 
archive  office  and  demanded  to  see  “her  deed.”  She  would  call  for  it, 
and  whatever  was  produced  by  the  archivist  was  always  the  “wrong” 
deed,  and  she  would  insist  that  the  last  time  she  had  been  to  the  office 
the  “other”  archivist  had  been  “nice”  to  her  and  produced  the  deed,  and 
she  could  not  understand  what  was  wrong  with  all  these  people,  and 
why  couldn’t  they  find  her  property  deed  — she  was  going  to  complain 
to  the  City  about  all  of  them.  I dearly  would  have  loved  to  have  spent 
a few  minutes  with  her  and  further  written  up  her  story;  it  would  have 
made  great  copy  for  a local  newspaper  (for  all  you  Simpsons  fans,  think 
about  the  “Bart’s  People”  episode  where  he  does  a news  story  on  an 
old  man  whose  pond  ducks  may  or  may  not  have  disappeared),  but  as 
out-of-town  research  time  is  very  expensive,  I had  to  ignore  her  as  best 
I could  and  move  on  to  the  task  at  hand. 

Well,  the  30th  Street  station  is  a grand  old  eastern  train  station, 
and  we  munched  at  the  salad  emporium  there  before  heading  back  to 
the  City  Archives.  While  waiting  for  our  building  permits  we  browsed 
through  their  catalogue  records  to  see  what  else  they  had  there,  and  a 
few  promising  leads  were  noted  for  the  next  trip.  Mr.  Baugh  got  back 
from  his  rather  late  lunch  and  quickly  located  our  permits.  They  were 
just  what  we  were  looking  for,  a record  of  all  the  work  on  the  Mint 
properties  after  Stewart  bought  them  until  the  whole  area  was  razed  for 
redevelopment  in  the  1960s.  Unfortunately,  the  books  were  oversized 
and  the  photocopier  — you  guessed  it  — was  broken,  so  it  was  back  to  the 
scanner,  which  required  two  scans  for  every  page  in  the  permit  books. 
We  captured  about  a dozen  records,  then  packed  up  quickly  as  plane 
time  was  approaching. 

From  there  it  was  yet  another  taxi  back  to  our  parking  lot  near  City 
Hall,  and  from  there  a relatively  quiet  trip  out  of  the  city  back  to  the 
airport.  The  documents  were  retrieved  at  last,  and  we  had  our  story 
about  Stewart’s  building,  which  we  will  naturally  relate  in  due  course. 
And  we  promise  that  you  will  not  have  to  go  to  the  Philadelphia  Depart- 
ment of  Licenses  and  Inspections  in  order  to  read  it! 


A Unique  Buying  Opportunity 

Da  ve  Hirt 


As  a collector,  did  you  ever  dream  of  being  at  a coin  sale  where  you  had 
the  most  advantageous  advantage  to  buy  coins?  My  dream  would  be  a 
sale  held  on  an  April  15,  with  a situation  like  a brownout  that  would 
make  it  difficult  for  people  to  get  there. 

Such  an  advantageous  sale  actually  happened  on  October  23,  1871, 
as  reported  in  the  November  1871  issue  of  Mason’s  Coin  and  Stamp 
Magazine  (vol.  5,  no.  11,  page  173).  The  sale  was  that  of  the  collection 
of  J.  Ledyard  Hodge,  an  early  collector  who  had  gathered  an  impressive 
collection.  The  sale  was  held  at  Hodge’s  former  residence  on  K Street 
in  Washington,  DC. 

According  to  Mason’s  account,  only  two  buyers  were  present  at  the 
sale,  Mason  himself  and  a Mr.  Knox  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Ma- 
son was  able  to  capture  most  of  the  rare  and  desirable  pieces,  except  a 
set  of  half  cents  from  1840  to  1850  that  were  purchased  by  Knox  for 
$9.25  each. 

The  following  rarities  were  purchased  by  Mason:  proof  sets  of  1846, 
1854,  1856,  1857,  and  1858;  proof  dollars  of  1836,  1846,  1847,  1849, 
1853,  1854,  1855,  1856,  1857,  1858;  a unique  pattern  half  dollar  of 
1839;  a pattern  half  dollar  of  1838;  a pattern  half  dollar  of  1859  with 
Pacquet  head;  proof  half  cents  of  1833,  1834,  1850,  1854,  1856,  and 
1857;  and  proof  cents  of  1854  and  1856.  Mason’s  brief  report  does  not 
mention  the  prices  he  paid  for  these  lots  or  what,  if  any,  competition 
Mr.  Knox  gave  him,  but  on  the  following  page  he  notes  that  the  total 
realized  for  the  collection  was  $435.07. 

The  January  1872  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics 
reported  the  prices  realized  at  the  Hodge  sale.  Some  highlights  among 
them  included  the  proof  sets  of  1846  ($25.00),  1854  ($19.50),  1856 
($18.00),  1857  ($14.00),  and  1858  ($8.75);  a 1796  proof  dime  ($8.50); 
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a proof  cent  of  1821  ($9.50);  and  a group  of  proof  half  cents  of  1833, 
1840-1848,  and  1852  ($90.75  for  the  lot). 

This  sale  is  listed  in  Martin  Gengerke’s  American  Numismatic  Auc- 
tions (8th  edition)  as  being  catalogued  by  William  L.  Wall.  It  listed  44 
lots  on  one  page.  The  only  time  that  I recall  this  rare  catalogue  being 
offered  at  auction  was  in  the  Armand  Champa  collection.  It  realized 
$440  on  a $75  estimate. 

I think  this  is  the  real  enjoyment  of  collecting  numismatic  literature, 
when  you  can  find  such  interesting  information  looking  through  books 
in  your  library. 
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Heritage  Auction  Galleries... 
Winner  of  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild's 


2004:  “The  Green  Pond  Collection  of  Dahlonega  Gold 


2006:  “The  Jules  Reiver  Collection” 


2007:  “January  2007  FUN  Auction  Catalogs” 


2009:  “The  Lemus  Collection,  Queller  Family  Collection  - Part  Two” 


Best  Auction  Catalog  of  the  Year  Award 
(Coins  & Currency) 


2003:  “The  Sid  & Alicia  Belzberg  Collection  of  Canadian  Coinage” 
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...  and  a few  others...  Yes,  we  are  proud  to  have  won 
these  signal  honors  from  the  NLG  in  five  of  the  last  seven  years,  but 
over  more  than  two  decades,  Heritage’s  employees  have  been  honored 
to  receive  more  than  four  dozen  NLG  awards!  The  total  count  may  not 
be  surprising  given  Heritage’s  continuing  dedication  to  education  and 
website  improvements.  And  while  all  of  Heritage  thanks  the  NLG  for 
these  past  honors,  we  are  busy  working  to  be  even  better  in  2010. 


If  you  have  been  considering  taking  your  numismatic  career  to  the 
next  level,  we  invite  you  to  contact  Heritage  to  discuss  employment 
opportunities.  Call  Paul  Minshull  at  800-872-6467  ext.  1266  or  email 
Paul@HA.com. 
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